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PSYCHOLOGY AND SCIENTIFIC METHODS 627 
DISCUSSION 
WHAT PRAGMATISM IS AND IS NOT 1 

THE confusion in regard to pragmatism by its critics on the one 
hand and the variety of doctrines included under that term 
by its defenders on the other hand make it highly desirable for all 
concerned that there should be a definite understanding as to what 
pragmatism means. Failing such an understanding, the term prag- 
matism should be dropped out of the vocabulary of philosophy. 
This would be a pity, as the term short-hands a good deal of circum- 
locution and has already been widely used. What place pragmatism 
shall ultimately come to have as regards various schools of epistem- 
ology or metaphysics, whether the old labels of idealist and realist, 
spiritualist and materialist, empiricist and apriorist, can still be 
retained, is of little consequence except to those who must set their 
house in order, providing that pragmatism as a doctrine must be 
reckoned with. 

In the first place, pragmatism as a doctrine is so simple and so 
old as a matter of scientific procedure that it is impossible to under- 
stand why so much dust should have been raised about it by its 
opponents. It is simply the application of the ordinary method of 
the scientific testing of an hypothesis to philosophic hypotheses as 
well. It is certainly high time that philosophy, in many respects the 
oldest of the sciences, should take on scientific definiteness and 
severity or else regard itself as a department of poetry. 

Now pragmatism, as so often stated, holds that you can not test 
the truth of an hypothesis or judgment independent of conduct. The 
truth of an idea or plan must be tested by the procedure to which it 
leads. You can, of course, insist with the medieval critics of as- 
tronomy that there must be seven planets because there are seven 
days in the week, etc., i. e., from the a priori fitness of things, but 
the curiosity upon which science is based always insists on trying the 
assumption; and if experience indicates more planets, to revise the 
hypothesis to fit the facts. This is the "practical" testing of a 
doctrine in science. 

The testing of a doctrine in terms of conduct, or comparing the 
anticipated consequences with the consequences to which it leads in 
being carried out, need not always mean material consequences. 
There is a conduct of the understanding as well as a conduct in- 
volving certain perceptual events as its outcome. The procedure 

1 Other recent contributions to pragmatism by the same author are: 
"Philosophical Tolerance," The Monist, Vol. XVIII., p. 298; "The Reality of 
Religious Ideals," The Harvard Theological Review, Vol. II., p. 58; "Truth 
and Meaning," The Psychological Review, Vol. XV., p. 172; "Truth and Agree- 
ment," ibid., Vol. XVI., p. 55. 
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may be entirely of a logical kind as in formal logic and pure mathe- 
matics. But here, too, the idea is true only as it terminates consist- 
ently in its intended result. The consequences must be shown to 
follow from the definitions and not from assumptions or intuitions 
surreptitiously introduced in the course of the argument. The rules 
of logic, as the rules of ethics, have been adopted for their conve- 
nience in conduct. 

Common sense and intuition may short-hand our scientific meth- 
ods, and are valuable in many eases, but they are not truth, in the 
scientific sense, until the conclusions thus arrived at are systemat- 
ically tested in the actual procedure of experience. 

We sometimes have to choose between different rules or concepts. 
In this ease we must ask ourselves what difference will it make if I 
choose one rather than another method of procedure. It may make 
no ultimate difference. The same problem can be solved by plain 
arithmetic or by algebra. Both solutions are equally true. Only 
habit and convenience, therefore, can decide between them. When 
two roads lead to the place to which I want to go, other things being 
equal, I take the most economic road. Esthetic or other motives, 
however, may influence me, besides the mere desire of arriving, and 
so I may choose the longest route. And so in the choice of hypoth- 
eses. But in any case the hypothesis is verified only as it terminates 
in the intended result, as its ideal consequences tally with the con- 
ditions which I have set myself to meet, whether purely logical or 
perceptual as well. 

Now I certainly have a right to profit by previous experience, 
whether my own or that of others. I may have faith in a chart of 
the road already provided, without going through the trouble of 
mapping the routes in that particular neighborhood again. But this 
deductive truth rests no less on conduct ; and if it should fail, in the 
process of adjustment, to satisfy the demands of further conduct or 
experience, it must be revised, however venerable or distinguished 
may be its ancestry. Truth about reality as a whole, or any part of 
it, however abstract, consists in the differences that reality makes to 
our reflective purposes in their historic realization. 

To ask, therefore, whether a statement is true is equivalent to 
asking : What must we take the selected object as, in the procedure 
of experience ? This is as true of the formula, 2 -f- 2 = 4, as of the 
proposition, Socrates is mortal. For some purposes taking two 
pounds twice is equivalent to taking four pounds once. This obvi- 
ously is not always so. Taking two women one hundred pounds 
each is not equivalent to taking one woman two hundred pounds, if 
the purpose be marriage. In the former case you will be thrown 
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into jail for bigamy. The intuitional character of the formula is 
due to the fact that we have forgotten the concrete procedure, the 
beads, for example, that were used by the primary teacher to over- 
come our stolid incredulity. The only way that you can know that 
you know is by trying your knowledge out, and even then, owing to 
the finitude of our nature and the complexity of reality, our cer- 
tainty is decidedly empirical. We no doubt confront the environ- 
ment with all sorts of tendencies or categories, more numerous than 
Kant's table, but truth they are not until they are reflectively 
tried out. 

But is not truth agreement with reality? the hard-headed critic 
always comes back. Yes, certainly, i. e., with the reality which we 
intend, which may be the constitution of number or of a chemical 
compound. We rarely ever aim at reality as a whole, any more than 
we aim at a bear as a whole when shooting at him. The subject of 
our judgments is almost always a selected part of reality, not reality 
in general. But the pragmatist doctrine so far from denying that 
truth is agreement with its intended reality, has for its purpose to 
make explicit what we mean by such agreement. And what we 
mean is what science always has insisted, viz., that the consequences 
which follow from the hypothesis, or the constitution of the object 
as we have conceived it on the basis of past experience, shall tally 
with the consequences in dealing with the object, or of further ex- 
perience, formal or empirical, according to the problem set. There 
is no such thing as agreement in the abstract ; no way of finding out 
the truth of an idea by merely examining its eternal fitness in gen- 
eral. It must, in order to be true, fit its intended constitution, as 
Royce has so splendidly shown, and this can only be found out by 
observing the results of our experiment, by the tallying of our hy- 
pothesis with our systematic observations. The data thus caught, 
simplified, and organized through the network of our concepts, which 
in turn have been progressively modified to meet the demands of the 
data, is what we mean by the laws of science. Whatever reality may 
be, science is a systematic sorting of experience in the realization of 
our interests. 

I suspect, however, that what has given rise to this long and con- 
fused controversy is not pragmatism as an epistemological theory, 
but the various epistemological and metaphysical consequences 
which some of the "pragmatists" have arrived at, supposedly by the 
pragmatic criterion, and which have been included by them and 
their critics under the general heading of pragmatism. Of course, 
if you include any professed pragmatist 's results under pragmatism, 
then you will have an indefinite number of pragmatisms with hope- 
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less confusion of the epistemological issue. 2 Just because a professed 
pragmatist, even William James, happens to hold a doctrine does not 
necessarily make it part of the theory of pragmatism. His philo- 
sophic results would have to be tested by the pragmatic criterion, 
quite irrespective of his having subscribed to it. Even the best 
peoples 's conduct does not always agree with their ideals. And the 
pragmatic criterion is an epistemological ideal, which we finites can, 
only by cumulative striving, if ultimately, realize. 

Let us see briefly now what pragmatism is not. In the first place 
pragmatism does not involve that the true and the useful always 
coincide. Such an a priori assumption about the universe is any- 
thing but pragmatic. Truth may, of course, turn out to be useful. 
I would not say with a German scientist that the best part of science 
is das es gar nicht anwendbar ist. The utilitarian motive has often 
been important in the investigation of truth, sometimes on the part 
of the investigators, but more often in the material promotion of 
investigation. It is true, however, that the most important investi- 
gations in pure science, such as the beautiful researches in light and 
electricity, were carried on without reference to their utilitarian con- 
sequences by people inspired by a divine madness to discover the 
hidden harmony of things ; and their results were finally patented by 
people who reaped where they had not sown. But whether re- 
searches are useful or not, their usefulness does not make them true. 
On the whole, we are doubtless better able to adjust ourselves to an 
environment because we know more about it, can respond to its 
characteristics, though in limited, pathological cases ignorance and 
deception may be more useful than truth. But the statement that 
truth is, on the whole, useful is a conclusion and not a part of prag- 
matism as an epistemological criterion. Whether it is a legitimate 
pragmatic result any one is free to test, where all hypotheses must be 
tested, in the procedure of experience. 

In the second place, pragmatism is not equivalent to humanism. 
No doubt it is true, so far as we are concerned, that reality must 
pass through human nature to be known. We humans know reality 
by the differences it makes to our human, specific, reflective purposes 
in their attempt at realization. But it is not our being human that 
makes our hypotheses come true ; it is their tallying with the consti- 
tution of the object aimed at, as it appears in further experience. 
And there is nothing to show that this experience, whether on its 

2 Lovejoy's " Thirteen Pragmatisms " is a measly allowance, when you con- 
sider the variety of human nature and the number of possible applications of 
the pragmatic method. But this is a good illustration alike of the ungenerous 
temper of the " intellectualist " and of his unscrupulousness in creating a 
prejudice against his opponent. 
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logical or perceptual side, is peculiarly human. The weight, or 
color, or size, or position of a thing is not peculiarly human as dis- 
tinct from other animals. A "dog-faced baboon," so far as we 
know, has the same sort of perceptions that we have, and is subject 
to the same laws of association. If a dog-faced baboon or a tadpole 
should construct hypotheses or their equivalents, they would have 
to be verified in the same pragmatic way as human hypotheses are. 
It matters not what sort of finite being tries to arrive at truth, 
whether man, baboon, or angel, the test of truth, so far as we can see, 
would be the same. 

If what is intended is the statement that the nature of reality is 
made over in knowing it and that therefore we are limited to the 
charmed circle of experience, this too is an unpragmatic assumption. 
While it is a mere circle to say that we can know reality only as it 
appears in cognitive experience, or for what it is known as, it is a 
gratuitous assumption to insist that what reality is known as, is con- 
trary to what reality is, that the weights and distances and masses of 
things exist only as we humans take account of them. When we 
take account of them they have meaning for us, but our taking ac- 
count of the qualities of things at all is generally forced upon us by 
their existence, which we must meet in order properly to adjust 
ourselves. At least it is not pragmatism to decide a priori that 
things are not what they seem. 

May there not be cognitive beings superior to us humans? Or 
are the humanists absolutely convinced that we humans are the only 
cognitive beings in the universe? That certainly is no part of the 
pragmatic theory of truth ; but, even if true, it is not being human 
that makes a proposition true, but its termination in the intended 
facts. 

Is pragmatism, as a theory of truth, committed to the instru- 
mental point of view as regards concepts? Not in the sense that 
truth exists solely for the sake of satisfying certain demands ex- 
traneous to itself, for example the biological end of adjustment. 
Truth sometimes finds its inspiration in such practical demands, but 
it sometimes finds its motive in scientific curiosity. In any ease the 
test must be the same. Truth is always teleological, because it exists 
for the sake of a relation to a larger whole, but this relation need 
not be instrumental in the narrow sense that truth is an extraneous 
tool, like a knife, to be judged by its mere success. False ideas may 
be temporarily successful. Truth as a matter of fact must always be 
imitative of its object to a certain extent. It can never be conven- 
tional in its content, however conventional our symbols may be. In 
the ease of knowing a system of truth it must be imitative of the 
content of the object ; in the ease of thing-objects it must be imitative 
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of certain qualities of the object. Inasmuch as our finite truth is 
not exhaustive, but always implies a more, a larger constitution to be 
investigated, it must be regarded, in so far as instrumental to its own 
completion, a means to its own more comprehensive end. 

Can the pragmatic criterion be stated in terms of satisfaction? 
That depends upon what sort of satisfaction we mean. No doubt 
the seeking for truth has its own hedonic tone, according to its suc- 
cess or failure. But the satisfaction, so far as the truth interest is 
concerned, is the tone accompanying the testing of the hypothesis in 
procedure, so far as that special intent is concerned. But the truth 
satisfaction may run counter to any moral or esthetic satisfaction in 
the particular case. It may consist in the discovery that the friend 
we had backed has involved us in financial failure, that the picture 
we had bought from the catalogue description is anything but 
beautiful. But we are no longer uncertain as regards the truth. 
Our restlessness, so far as that particular curiosity is concerned, has 
come to an end. And this satisfaction may sometimes be strong, 
even when the practical outcome is against us. The rejected lover 
gets some peace of mind from knowing the truth as to his failure. 
But this is hardly the satisfaction of winning his suit. 

Is pragmatism realistic? Only in so far as it intends a world 
beyond our finite cognitive purposes. The finite fragmentary intent 
must find its reality or correction in a larger whole. I do not know 
of any striving for truth which is not realistic in this sense. How 
could it be a striving for truth otherwise 1 But obviously a criterion 
of truth must be unbiased at the outset as regards the epistemolog- 
ical or metaphysical result of its application. The reality we seek 
to know may ultimately be more experience— yes, we must be willing 
to have it turn out to be an absolute unity of thought, if the pro- 
cedure of truth leads that way. But pragmatism neither assumes at 
the outset that the object in order to make any difference to the 
cognitive purpose must itself be experience, nor does it assume a 
priori that reality can not possibly be what it is known as being, be- 
cause external to experience. What reality is, what differences it 
can make, is precisely to be found out. The constitution of the 
universe is idealistic or materialistic, monistic or pluralistic, accord- 
ing as we must take it, as the outcome of the pragmatic test. But we 
must all start with the same criterion, else there can be no discus- 
sion of truth. 

Truth is systematic meaning, systematic experience about the 
object. This meaning, in case we are striving to know other experi- 
ence, must be identical with the content of the object; but the 
qualities of an object which is not experience may become content 
for us through perception. In any case truth is our systematic 
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percipi, as it is revealed in our specific procedure, whatever the meta- 
physical character of the object may turn out to be. We have no 
right to take for granted that what is to be known is more content, 
independent of our knowing, with which our preformed guess can 
be accidentally identical and so be called true in advance of veri- 
fication. 

It is difficult for me to understand what is meant by unverified 
truths— unverified science, truths which no one knows to be true, 
for if any one knows them to be true — God, or man, or monkey, they 
have fulfilled the pragmatic test. They are seen to terminate or find 
their completion in the intended object. If a proposition has no 
systematic basis in experience we speak of it as a mere guess. As 
that brilliant pragmatist, Xenophanes, puts it, "All are free to 
guess" and "These are guesses something like the truth . . . but 
by seeking they gradually find out what is better. ' ' In Xenophanes 's 
time there was but little cumulated scientific observation. Hence he 
is naturally impressed with the guess character of his statements 
about the universe. When a supposition is based upon analogy and 
previous scientific observation we call it an hypothesis, but it is only 
as the hypothesis is fully tested in terms of the intended facts that 
we call it truth. Truth, therefore, so far as we finite seekers are con- 
cerned, is a limit which we are far from having realized. Whether 
we can realize it or not only the historical outcome of the pragmatic 
test can prove. It is certainly unpragmatie to say in advance that 
truth is unrealizable. In the meantime we have our provisional 
"truths." 

I suppose the reason that some have insisted upon propositions 
being true in advance of being tested is that in individual experi- 
ence, especially in an advanced stage of science, we find a large body 
of social truths, which we can take, for practical purposes, as ready- 
made. We find that truths exist independent of our individual veri- 
fication, and then some assume that they exist independent of all veri- 
fication. Seeing the agreement of the hypothesis of gravitation with 
its intended facts, they insist that the hypothesis must be true in 
advance of the discovered agreement, as though truth could be a 
guessing in vacuo. What they mean is that reality has a constitu- 
tion in advance of our investigations and that so far as our cognitive 
nature is concerned the qualities of reality are not created but dis- 
covered. Whether they are created through our volitional nature, 
or exist independent of our act or positing, is a question which the 
application of the pragmatic method alone can determine. But all 
this controversy about preexisting truths is a lexicographical one 
and would be over if we recognized the established philosophic 
usage, as old as Xenophanes, that truth is systematic meaning, cor- 
rected and completed in its intended reality. 
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If we state truth thus, there can be no ultimate difference be- 
tween truth and the test of truth. A proposition is proven to be 
true because it terminates in its intended object, imitates this either 
as regards its inner content or as regards its qualities. But it is 
true for the same reason. What makes the test of truth seem 
something different from the truth itself is that in the process of 
verification the test seems external to the intent of thought. It seems 
to happen to the idea in a more or less accidental way. But this is 
a superficial way of looking at the process of discovery. For, in the 
first place, the facts only happen to the intent of thought because we 
are seeking them, however much our meaning may have to be cor- 
rected in the process. In the second place, the test is our further 
experience about the object as selected by the intent. But the intent 
is not, taken by itself, the truth, any more than the consequences of 
further experience are the truth taken as external happenings. It is 
the intent as terminating in the selected facts which constitutes the 
truth. And this termination is the test of truth, or the intent as 
tested constitutes the truth. 

Is pragmatism a theory of empiricism as opposed to rationalism 
and a priorism? No, pragmatism is not committed to any a priori 
doctrine of the origin of ideas or their connection. It is not com- 
mitted to Hume's association theory any more than to Plato's pure 
dialectic. Pragmatism may be said to agree with rationalism in 
holding that truth has a formal side. An hypothesis or system must 
be internally consistent. But pragmatism insists that this is not 
sufficient: there must also be external agreement, or agreement of 
the hypothesis with its intended facts. As regards the other his- 
toric antithesis, that of empiricism and a priorism, pragmatism is 
equally non-committal. It is a theory of the nature of truth, not of 
the origin of its categories or postulates. Whatever demands or 
tendencies are inherited, they must be consciously tried out in ex- 
perience as regards their agreement with reality before they can be 
called true. The categories might originate by use, inheritance, by 
natural selection, by divine implanting, or by mystical intuition, so 
far as pragmatism as a theory of truth is concerned. The question 
is: Will they work in simplifying experience and meeting the char- 
acter of the environment? The theory of their origin must itself be 
subjected to the pragmatic test. 

Is pragmatism at the outset committed to time and chance as the 
ultimate character of reality and, therefore, to the impossibility of 
any final truth 1 This again is a theory to be tested by its pragmatic 
outcome. A priori, eternalism may be the outcome of pragmatism as 
well as dynamism ; or perhaps partly the one, partly the other. Be- 
cause the discovery of truth is a temporal process, it does not follow 
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that truth relations as discovered are temporal. The truth 2 + 2 = 4 
may be eternal, however long was the evolution which led to its 
discovery. At any rate, there can be no such thing as pragmatic 
dogmatism. 

A professed pragmatist may of course hold any of these doc- 
trines, and a large number of them, either as his individual applica- 
tion of the pragmatic test or for other reasons. He may also, like 
myself, be an Episcopalian, a free-trader, etc. Do all the doctrines 
and practises of the Episcopal church become pragmatisms when a 
pragmatist belongs? I have known pragmatists to drink beer, to 
attend dime theatres, and even to swear. Are all such practises with 
their implied damnable theories of life therefore pragmatisms? And 
do they also come under Scepticismus, as the German critics would 
say? God forbid. It makes one's flesh fairly creep to think of all 
these uncanny associations— these sins on the part of our clever 
young critics, committed in the name of pragmatism. But are they 
not, after all, primarily sins against formal logic ? A is a free-trader. 
A is a pragmatist. Therefore all pragmatists are free-traders. That 
looks very much like an illicit minor in the third figure. It might 
also be treated as a fallacy of composition. It would seem as though 
the "mtelleetualists" ought to have a little respect for formal logic. 

If you say that in the above case pragmatism is not new at all, 
but as old as science, I would quite agree with you. No one more 
than the pragmatist has disavowed any intention at originality. It 
is better to be true than original. But the amount of dust raised 
seems to indicate that an old, implicit scientific procedure was but 
vaguely understood. If the result of this paper should be to con- 
vince my readers that they are all "pragmatists," then we shall 
have "peace on earth, good will to men" once more, than which no 
more blissful consummation could be desired, unless it be strife. 
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